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Die psychiatrische Klinik zu Giessen. Ein Beit rag* zur praktischen 
Psychiatrie von Dr. A. Danncmann, Oberarzt dcr Klinik. Hit 
eineni Vorwort von Prof. Dr. Sommer, Director dcr Klinik, mit 
zwolf Grundrissen. Verlag von S. Karger, Berlin, 1899, pp. 120. 

The reviewer has read the book and also visited this new psycho¬ 
pathic hospital during this summer's vacation; so that he may speak 
with some enthusiasm of the institution and the brochure which de¬ 
scribes it. All the German university towns now have a psychopathic 
hospital, a psychiatric clinic, with the single exception cf Kiel. The 
plans are already made for one at Kiel, however, and a year or two 
from now will see a clinic of the same order there, modeled upon the 
one at Halle. This at Giessen is as yet the newest in Germany. It 
was completed and opened for patients in 1896. There is room for 
about 100 patients in eight villas, four for each sex. The patients are 
separated into private, quiet, restless and disturbed classes, and a villa 
provided for each class. In addition to these buildings for patients, 
there is a central kitchen building, a cottage for the director, and the 
central or administration building, making in all eleven separate 
structures. These are symmetrically arranged in pleasant gardens 
without fences. The central building is perhaps most interesting to the 
neurologist and alienist, since it. is here that Prof. Sommer carries out 
such investigations as he describes in the volume recently issued by 
him, entitled “Lehrbuch dcr Psychopathologischcn Untersuchungs 
Methodcn.” In this building arc the administration offices, clinical au¬ 
ditorium. out-door department or dispensary, autopsy room, patho¬ 
logical laboratory, chemical laboratory, psychophysical laboratory, pho¬ 
tographic room, library, workshop for the manufacture of mechanical 
and scientific apparatus, and rooms for the assistant physicians. 
Giessen is a town of only fifteen or sixteen thousand inhabitants, and 
the value of land is not great, so that the psychopathic hospital was en¬ 
abled to expand over a considerable area. When we come to build 
such clinics, as we needs must do ere long, or be left out of the current 
of progress, we shall have less space, especially in our large cities, but 
the same end can be attained by compressing our psychopathic institute 
into one building. I have no doubt that we shall surpass Germany 
when we once begin this reform, at least in structural arrangements, 
if not in devotion to the scientific side of morbid psychology. The scien¬ 
tific part will develop later, when we have the stimulus of chairs of 
psychiatry in our medical colleges and of psychiatric clinics and labora¬ 
tories. Those who are interested in insanity, in the best methods of 
care of the insane, and in the means and methods of investigation, 
should read this book, and have it at hand when they are called upon 
to suggest plans for the psychopathic hospitals which are about to be 
erected in manv of our university towns. 

Frederick Peterson. 

A Text Book or Mental Diseases, with Special Reference to tiie 
Pathological Aspects of Insanity. By W. Bevan Lewis, 
F.R.C.P. (Bond.), M.R.C.S. (Eng.). Medical Director West 
Riding Asvlum. Wakefield; Lecturer in Mental Diseases at the 
Yorkshire College; Examiner in Mental Diseases to the Victoria 
University. Second Edition. P. Blakiston & Co.. Philadelphia. 

1899. 

Bevan Lewis’ “Mental Diseases” has in a peculiarly attractive sense 
occupied a foremost rank in the literature of psychiatry. For the Eng- 
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lisli reading student it has been one of the most comprehensive of 
treatises, and in its pathological features it may be claimed with jus¬ 
tice that it contained the most exhaustive and complete summary that 
could be obtained, apart from serial publication literature or special 
monographic treatments. Bearing in mind the manifest difficulties in 
book making, from a publishers’ standpoint, and when second editions 
are involved, it may be stated that the present volume is a fairlv com¬ 
plete working over of the first edition, now some ten years old, though 
the book is not by any means a new one. nor has the recasting been 
done in a systematic way, but obtains more thoroughly in some places 
than in others. 

The general method of arrangement remains the same. The book 
is divided into three sections: Part I. Anatomical and Histological Sec¬ 
tion. Part II, Clinical Section. Part III, Pathological Section. In 
part I, the histology of the cerebral cortex has been more thoroughly 
treated than in the first edition, and for the size of the volume, a fairly 
complete summary of present da}' knowledge of the structure of the 
ganglion cells is given. The illustrations are augmented by a few Golgi 
preparations, but the author has not given any place for the more recent 
histological details of the ganglion cells proper. The summary seems 
to bear the stamp of literary culling rather than of actual work done with 
the newer histo-chemical methods; the aniline blue black method still 
remains the piece de resistance. The only good cytological illustration 
is from Lenhossek, of the spinal ganglion cell, so widely copied by all 
writers. 

Section II on the clinical features remains much the same as in the 
first edition. It is one of the best and most complete, possessing clearness 
and terseness in description, if lacking the philosophic charm of Mauds- 
ley. There is such a broad ground for logical differences in point of 
view regarding the classification of mental diseases, that little need be 
said in praise or condemnation of any particular method of grouping 
the symptom complexes, yet in the author’s treatment of the various 
types of delusional insanities, monomanias, paranoias, and allied 
psychoses under the general term of "Mental Enfecblement” we lack 
the usual perspicacity of a good general grouping. The subject matter 
of the clinical section has not been materially altered, and we miss, what 
to us are cardinal points in the development of new conceptions regard¬ 
ing the psychological aspects of mental states, any reference to the 
works of hosts of contemporary alienists, notably Kraepclin, Ziehen, 
Mendel and Krafft-Ebing. . 

In the section on pathology the evident lack of attention to the work 
of others produces a marked blemish in a book of this char¬ 
acter. The illustration of the animal “that went into 
his hole and then drew it in after him,” is not alto¬ 
gether inappropriate for the insularity displayed by the au¬ 
thor in his treatment of the pathology of the nervous system. We have 
carefully gone over the whole ground and fail to find any recognition 
save for a few foot-note references, of later day performances of real 
merit bearing on the general subject: and we cannot feel that justice has 
been done to the subject or to the reader in offering a section so mark¬ 
edly one-sided, so lacking in the recognition of much knowledge done 
bv scores, even hundreds of other observers, and so bound down with 
the weight of the importance of a dominant idea, the “scavenger cell ” 
For a summary of our present day knowledge of the pathology of the 
nervous system in insanity the present section is far from satisfactory. 
Whether author or publisher is responsible for this show of stagnation 
of ideas we do not presume to decide, but certainly it would seem to 
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show, in science, an insularity, if not aloofness from contemporary 
thought, so frequently commented on of Englishmen in other spheres of 
work. 

The mechanical get-up of the book is all that couid be desired, and 
were the work permeated with conceptions of a later date that have 
been tried and found true, it would remain the classic that it has de¬ 
servedly been. Jelliffe, 


Nervous and Mental Diseases. By Archibald Church, M.D., Pro¬ 
fessor of Clinical Neurology and of Mental Diseases and Medical 
jurisprudence in the Northwestern University Medical School 
(Chicago Medical College); Professor of Neurology in the Chi¬ 
cago Policlinic; Neurologist to St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, etc.; 
and Frederick Peterson, M.D., Clinical Professor of Mental Dis¬ 
eases in the Woman’s Medical College, New York; Chief of 
Clinic, Nervous Department, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York. With 305 Illustrations. W. B. Saunders, Philadel¬ 
phia, 1899. 

There is no doubt that in the present instance the authors mod¬ 
est claim of a carefully prepared text-book is fully borne out. Text¬ 
books conform in their general scope to the multifarious types of those 
who may use them. Some are written down to the low level of quiz 
compcndianism, others shoot far above the average student’s knowl¬ 
edge, if not his actual brain capacity to utilize the facts; a third class 
of book, to which this conforms in high degree, is one that gives the 
student a carefully arranged series of facts, sufficiently extensive and 
aptly descriptive to conform to most types of disease with which he, as 
a student, and later, as a general practitioner, is liable to meet and be 
called upon to diagnose and treat in this special line. There are some 
very commendable features in these treatises, for each part of the work 
is sponsored by the respective authors, rather than its being a con¬ 
glomerate. Jn the opening chapters of Dr. Church’s part on neu¬ 
rology, the chapters on methods of examination are very full, practi¬ 
cal and well illustrated. The usually extensive and often cumbersome 
chapters on the anatomy of the nervous system arc, and wisely, we 
believe, omitted, and a feature of prominence is the transferral of 
such anatomical matter to its discussion in resume under each disease. 
Thus, the anatomy of the fifth nerve is briefly taken up under diseases 
of that nerve; the general morphology of the brain, with cerebral local¬ 
ization and brain lesions. This serves to give the reader a clearer 
picture than if he should have to look up the anatomy of a region from 
insufficient data in opening chapters of a text-book, or from Gray or 
Quain or Morris, with its elaborate fulness. 

The descriptions of the various diseases are unusually terse and 
characteristic. 

Dr. Peterson’s part of the work upon mental diseases embraces 
in part matter already published by this writer in medical periodicals. 
The author’s chapter upon the so-called stigmata of degeneration is 
excellent, both in regard to subject matter and illustration; it probably 
forms the best text-book exposition of this subject of our day for the 
busy practitioner. 

The classification and description of the different varieties of in¬ 
sanity are very well and clearly given. Notwithstanding the present 
prevalent belief that the best possible clinical pictures of the insanities- 



